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UNION OF THE FREE CHURCH WITH THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



Among a large party in the Free Church, and notably 
among the laity, there is a growing desire for Presbyterian 
unity, and for reconstruction of the National Church, pro- 
vided this can be attained without the sacrifice of Free 
Church principles ; while on the part of the Church of 
Scotland there is a reciprocal desire that the feelings of 
antagonism which have so long separated the two churches 
should cease, and that they should meet, and, if possible, 
unite, on ground common to both. 

The object of this paper is to show how this very 
desirable object can be accomplished without the sacrifice 
of principle on either side, and, by explaining what is the 
true constitutional position of the two churches, to show 
that, so far from there being any fundamental difference 
between them, there is absolutely none. The time for 
explanation seems to be the more opportune that a section 
of the present leaders of the Free Church have, unfor- 
tunately, in opposition to the fundamental principles on 
which their church was founded, and in opposition to the 
known views of a very large number among the laity, 



lapsed into Voluntaryism, and are now — to use the words 
of an accomplished member of the Free Church, recently 
expressed to myself — ^seeking, by the overthrow of the 
Established Church, "to involve Scotland in the folly of 
nationally abandoning her plighted troth to God." 

There is another reason which renders it desirable that 
the two churches should be united. It is, that while there 
is abundant scope for their united action, there is, in many 
localities, especially in the rural districts, a waste of strength 
in having two churches and two congregations, while there 
is room only for one. In a recent number of the Free 
Church Monthly Record it is stated as a fact " undeniable, 
"that the strength of the Free Church in our country 
" parishes is, as a rule, less than it was — not a few con- 
"gregations, which were comparatively large at the time 
"of the Disruption, being now sadly diminished, and the 
" process of depletion in some cases still going on." On 
every account it is desirable that the two churches should 
work harmoniously together, and there are many good 
ends which would be served by a reconstruction of the 
National Church which would include, at least, the con- 
gregations of the Free Church — especially as this may 
be accomplished without sacrifice of principle. 

Let us first see what Free Church principles are — in 
other words, what the Free Church party asked in 1842. 

The * Claim of Right,' after narrating certain decisions by 
the Court of Session (the meaning and effect of which, as I 
shall presently show, had been misunderstood), and after 
expressing the high value they set upon the connection of 
the Church with the State " on the terms contained in the 
" Statutes," and " the temporal benefits thereby secured to 
her for the advantage of the people," asks only two things. 
The first is, "that the Church shall freely possess and 
" enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, rights, and 
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'* privileges, according to law, especially for the defence of 
" the spiritual liberties of her people." The second is, 
" that she shall be protected therein from the foresaid 
" unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of the Court 
** of Session, and her people secured in their Christian and 
" constitutional rights and liberties." 

That is all that the ' Claim of Right ' asks. Nothing 
could be more reasonable, and I need not say that the 
members of the Established Church cordially adopt every 
word of it, and claim the same thing — only tAey believe 
they already have it. 

What I propose now, therefore, is to show, first, 
that the Church of Scotland does possess, in the largest 
sense, what the ' Claim of Right ' asks, namely, protection 
in all her rights and liberties; that by means of her 
separate jurisdiction — recognised by the State and con- 
firmed by Statute — she possesses a true spiritual indepen- 
dence, and a freedom from all interference by the Civil 
Courts, which is enjoyed by no other religious body in 
the kingdom, and moreover, that the Courts of Law, w/tai- 
ever they may have done before, entirely recognise this 
now. And, secondly, I propose to show that the Free 
Church does not possess these advantages — essential though 
she has always maintained them to be to the well-being 
and healthy action of a well-constituted church — and that 
she does not possess them solely because of her separation 
from the National Church. Many laymen of the Free 
Church, and indeed many of her ministers, may not be 
prepared to accept these statements, but they are never- 
theless true, and I beg their earnest attention to the facts 
which I am now to state. I shall endeavour to state 
them with perfect impartiality, and in the spirit in which 
alone the subject should be approached, that of kindness 
and conciliation. 



The cause of the Disruption was the decisions of the 
Court of Session in two cases — that of Auchterarder and 
that of Stewarton, and the other cases which arose out of 
them. The first — that of Auchterarder — related to the 
settlement of presentees to vacant parishes ; the other — 
that of Stewarton — ^had reference to the power then claimed 
by the Church of Scotland, under a newly made law, to 
assign parishes to ministers of Quoad Sacra Churches, and 
to give them seats in the Church Courts. In the cases 
which arose out of these two, the Court proceeded, or at 
least professed to proceed, on the same principles which 
decided the original questions. Whether in some of them 
it erred, it is now unnecessary to enquire. In the cases of 
certain interdicts they certainly did err ; but in the two 
leading cases their judgments were founded on their inter- 
pretation of Statute Law, and, while giving effect to 
Acts of Parliament, as they were bound to do, they were 
careful to recognise the spiritual independence of the 
Church within its own province. We shall take the case of 
Auchterarder first. 

Patronage, which had been abolished by the Act 1690, 
c. 23, was restored by an Act passed in 171 1, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. By that Statute it was enacted that 
when a patron made a presentation, the Presbytery was 
bound to take the presentee on trials^ with a view to his 
admission if they were satisfied that he was duly qualified 
and fitted for that parish. It was an unjust Act, in so 
far as it altered the former law of patronage by taking 
the nomination of a minister from the Heritors and Elders 
and vesting it in a lay patron ; but it could hardly be called 
unjust in requiring Presbyteries to take a presentee on 
trials, for that was required under the old law — namely, 
by the Act, 1690, c. 23, which formed part of the Revolu- 
tion Settlement. By that Act, which is pointed to with 



approval in the ' Claim of Right * as one of the Statutes 
which " definitely settled '' the constitution of the Church, 
it was provided that, when the Heritors and Elders 
made a presentation, if the people objected, they were 
"to give in their reasons to the effect the affair may 
be cognosced by the Presbytery." In other words, the 
Presbytery was bound under that Act, as much as by the 
Act of Queen Anne, to take the presentee on trials, whatever 
they might do afterwards. 

But the General Assembly in 1834 passed what is known 
as the " Veto Act," by which it was provided that if, on 
a presentation being made, a majority of the communi- 
cants simply expressed their disapproval of the presentee, 
the Presbytery was not to take him on trials at all, as 
required by the Statute as well as by the old and " settled " 
law of the church, but to reject him at once without exer- 
cising their own judgment in the matter. 

Several settlements were made under the operation of 
this Act, but at length when a licentiate, Mr. Young, 
presented by Lord Kinnoul, was " vetoed," and the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder refused, in consequence, to 
take him on trials. Lord Kinnoul brought the matter 
before the Civil Courts, and it was decided, first by the 
Court of Session and again by the House of Lords, that 
the action of the Presbytery in refusing to take the pre- 
sentee on trials was illegal, and that in passing the Veto 
Law the General Assembly had gone out of its own pro- 
vince, and by an ecclesiastical Act, had taken away a civil 
right secured to the patron by Statute: in other words, that the 
Church Court had, by an act of its own, virtually repealed 
an Act of Parliament. The question whether the Pres- 
bytery, had they taken the presentee on trials, could have 
rejected him simply because the people objected was never 
raised nor tried. The only question tried and decided was 
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whether the Presbytery was bound to enter upon and exer- 
cise what Lord Kinnoul admitted to be its own exclusive 
function, viz., the taking of the presentee on trials and 
judging in the matter. 

This decision the Free Church party brought under 
the notice of the Government of Sir Robert Peel, along 
with their Claim of Right, and asked that the legislature 
should interfere, and declare that the action of the Court 
of Session and the House of Lords was an illegal encroach- 
ment on their spiritual rights, and that the General Assembly 
was entitled to do as it had done. But the Government 
could not do this in the face of the clear terms of the 
Act of Parliament Sir James Graham, in his letter to the 
General Assembly, pointed out that while the Claim of 
Right only asked for the Church, protection in her rights 
and privileges " according to law," what the Assembly de- 
manded "was not a declaration of the law which might 
"remove doubts or smooth difficulties, in the spirit of 
"concord and good-will, but a subversion of the existing 
" lawr 

It will be seen from this that whatever might be said 
against the existing law, the decision in the Auchterarder 
case, which only enforced the Act, was not, on the part of 
the Court of Session, an encroachment by it on the jurisdic- 
tion or the spiritual privileges of the Church — which is the 
only thing with which I have at present to do. 

As to how the Presbytery was to exercise its functions, 
after it entered upon them, no question was raised, and 
there was no attempt on the part of the Court to 
dictate to them. This is so important, and so much 
was said at the time about the Court having gone farther, 
and encroached on functions which belonged, and which were 
never doubted to belong to the Church alone, that I shall 
give what was asked by Lord Kinnoul in the words of 



his Counsel, the Dean of Faculty, afterwards Lord Justice 
Clerk. "I ask the Court," he said, "to find that the 
"Presbytery must execute tlieir functions in one way or 
^^ another. They must enter legally and faithfully upon 
"the duty prescribed by statute, namely, that they are 
" bound to take the presentee on trials. Tlu mode of dis- 
" charging the duty is left to them. If they enter upon 
" their duty, and if they do try, they are accountable only 
" to God for the discharge of their duty. It is the refusal 
" to take on trials — the refusal to act, and to execute their 
" functions, which is the wrong complained of." 

I am anxious to make this very plain, because the 
whole case turned upon the point whether the enforce- 
ment of the Act was a civil question falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Session. That the right of 
Lord Kinnoul to present was a civil right was not dis- 
puted, but his Lordship maintained that the obligation of 
the Presbytery to take his presentee on trials — that is to 
enter on the discharge of their functions — was also a civil 
matter. The Presbytery disputed this, and maintained 
that it was ecclesiastical ; but they did not dispute that the 
right to determine whether it was so rested with the Court 
of Session. Their Counsel, Mr. Bell, said, " I am not here 
" to dispute, or rather I expressly admit the clear right of 
"your Lordships to consider and determine whether any 
" question which may come before you is of an ecclesi- 
" astical or a civil nature." The Court, after an exhaustive 
argument, decided that the question at issue was civil, and 
consequently that it fell within their function to dispose 
of it, and they disposed of it accordingly — deciding that 
the Presbytery, whatever it might do afterwards, was 
bound to exercise its ministerial functions, by taking the 
presentee on trials, as required by the Act. Lord Mac- 
kenzie, speaking the mind of the Court, in the Lethendy 
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case, said, " Although the acts of the Presbytery in regard 
** to the admission of ministers — such as taking the party 
" on trials, the enquiry into his qualifications, and his final 
" admission — ^are ecclesiastical acts, exclusively within the 
" function of the Presbytery, the question whether or not the 
" Presbytery is bound ministerially to enter on that course 
" and to exercise its ministerial functions in regard to them, 
" is a civil question which the Court of Session is entitled to 
" entertain and decide upon." 

But this is not only civil law — it is, and has always been, 
the law of the Church of Scotland itself, and the doctrine 
which was held and taught by all the fathers of the Refor- 
mation. They denied the right of the civil magistrate to 
exercise any ecclesiastical function, or to do any spiritual 
act, but they held that it was alike his right and his duty to 
enforce the performance of these things by those whose 
proper function it was to do them. On this point Hender- 
son, and Gillespie, and Rutherford, are very decided. I shall 
quote only what is said by the last named of these great 
divines. Anticipating, as it were, this very case of Auchter- 
arder, namely, the right and duty of the civil magistrate to 
compel churchmen to enter upon a duty required of them by 
a statute of the realm, Rutherford says : — " The magistrate 
" in all these things judges, not in any pastoral way, or 
" ecclesiastically, but civilly, as t/tey are agreeable or con- 
" trary to the laws of the commonwealth made concerning 
*' religion, so though the object be spiritual, the judging 
" is civil." 

To the same effect is the Confession of Faith, and 
Knox, and the Second Book of Discipline, and many other 
Church authorities; but enough has been said to show 
that in the Auchterarder case the Court of Session, in 
enforcing "the law of the commonwealth made concern- 
"ing religion," namely, the Act of Parliament of 171 1, 
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did not go beyond its own functions, or encroach on the 
spiritual functions of the Church. 

The action of the Court of Session in this case, how- 
ever, was greatly misunderstood, and it was supposed by 
many that it went far beyond what it really did. I shall 
illustrate this by a single instance. 

I need not tell Free Churchmen that among the very 
ablest men of their party were Dr. Robert Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Dufif, the great missionary to India. 
Well here is what Dr. Buchanan said, and what Dr. Dulflf — 
repeating Dr. Buchanan*s words — told the people of India 
was the question which mainly led to the Disruption. Dr. 
Duff had been telling them that the Court of Session had 
acted so unjustly and unconstitutionally that Presbyteries 
were not even allowed the liberty which they had formerly 
possessed under the Act of Queen Anne ; and he went 
on to say : " The question is, were they at liberty 
"when a Patron placed a man before them to say, WE 
" CONSENT TO EXAMINE THIS MAN whether he has gifts 
" for the ministry, or whether he has gifts for that parish, 
" but if we are not satisfied we will refuse to go on with 
"the settlement. This was what the Presbyteries of the 
''Church claimed under that law of Patronage, and they 
" conceived that there was nothing in that law, or in other 
"laws of the Church, to deprive them of that liberty." 
Nor of course was there. The reader has seen that it 
was solely because the Presbyteries of the Church "re- 
-fused to examine this man" — refused to take him on 
trials at all — that all the trouble arose. 

If Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Duff believed this — and of 
course they honestly believed it or they would not have 
said it — it is not surprising that ministers of less note, 
or that so large a number of the laity, misunderstood what 
the Court had done. How the misunderstanding could 
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have arisen, involving, as it did, the whole question at 
issue, it is impossible to say. 

As regards the Stewarton case, it was a very simple 
question; and here again all that the Court of Session 
professed to do was to decide a question of Statute 
law. It was raised by the Heritors of Stewarton, who 
complained that the Church had, at its own hand, 
altered the parochial system of Scotland (which is 
founded on Statute) by creating new parishes, and giv- 
ing to ministers of quoad sacra Churches seats in the 
Church Courts. The Heritors contended — what was 
true — that by Statute the members of the Presbytery 
exercised a civil as well as a spiritual jurisdiction — 
being judges in matters affecting the civil rights and the 
properties of the Heritors, and they objected to the con- 
stitution of the Court being altered by the addition of 
judges who had no legal right to sit there. That it was 
solely a question of the interpretation of Statutes was 
admitted by the Presbytery. Their leading Counsel 
in his argument at the bar " expressly disclaimed the 
"notion that the jurisdiction claimed by the Church 
" could rest on any other foundation than the Statute law 
" of the land." The Court, interpreting the Statutes, de- 
cided that the Church had not the power to do what was 
complained of, and there was an end of it. 

Other cases arose out of that of Stewarton, but they were 
all decided on the same principle — at least the Court pro- 
fessed in all of them to proceed on the same principle. 
Some of their judgments, however, in these cases 
were also misunderstood. For example, when a minister, 
accused of certain grave offences, objected to be tried 
by a tribunal in which quoad sacra ministers were sit- 
ting as judges, and asked the protection of the Court, he 
obtained it. I admit, he said, that the offences with which 
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I am charged fall properly and solely within the jurisdiction 
and discipline of the Courts of the Church, but I claim to 
be tried by those who, by law, and by the settled constitu- 
tion of the Church itself, are alone entitled to sit as my 
judges. The Lord President said, in giving judgment, 
" No one must suppose that it is our wish to interfere with the 
" ecclesiastical functions of the Presbytery, but we have the 
" assertion made, and there is no doubt of it, that an in- 
" dividual sits as a member of the Presbytery who is not 
" entitled to enter the door, and that, therefore, any sen- 
"tence pronounced by the Presbytery must be null and 
**void." Yet this decision was so much misunderstood 
as to be characterised in the Claim of Right as one 
where the Court of Session had carried its encroach- 
ments on the jurisdiction and spiritual privileges of the 
Church so far as to " interdict: the General Assembly 
" and inferior Church judicatures from inflicting Church cen- 
" sure against a licentiate accused of drunkenness, obscen- 
'*ity and profane swearing" — omitting, unfortunately, any 
explanation of the circumstances in which the protection 
of the Courts had been asked, and that the Court of 
Session was only interpreting and applying " the Statute 
" law of the land." There was certainly no intentional 
invasion of the Church's spiritual rights and privileges. 

But it is very important to note that the Court of 
Session, if it did err in any of these old cases, has, in more 
recent decisions, left on its own judicial records, its recog- 
nition of the independence of the Courts of the Church, 
and this in language which admits of no misunderstanding. 
I have already mentioned such a recognition in the 
Lethendy case : there are many others, but I shall 
confine myself to only two more. 

In a case which occurred in 1849, where the Court refused 
to listen to a complaint against the sentence of a Kirk 
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Session, the Lord Justice Clerk Hope, in giving judgment, 
said : " The authority under which these Courts sit ex- 
" eludes any inquiry into their motives by the Civil Courts." 
The Church Courts, his Lordship added, were always pro- 
tected from any interference on the part of the Civil 
Courts " when exercising that separate government, recog- 
" nised in the Church as of Divine appointment." 

The other case which I shall mention is a very con- 
clusive one: it is that of the minister of the parish of 
Auchtergaven, the Rev. Mr. Wight against the Presbytery 
of Dunkeld. It was decided in 1870, and in it the 
principle of the Church's independent jurisdiction was 
tested to the very utmost, and received a very emphatic 
recognition. Mr. Wight complained that in proceedings 
affecting his character, and involving his civil interests, 
the Church Courts had acted with great injustice and 
in violation of the recognised rules of judicial procedure 
of the Church itself, and this allegation appears to have 
been really well founded ; but the Court said they had no 
power to interfere. The proceedings complained of were 
characterised by the Lord Justice Clerk as "quite irregular," 
and he added: "If this was a case in which we were 
" called upon to review the proceedings of an inferior Court, 
" I should have thought that a strong ground had been 
" made out for our interference; but whatever inconsiderate 
" dicta may have been thrown out, that is not the law of 
" Scotland. The Courts of the Church within their ecclesi- 
" astical province are just as supreme as the Court of Session. 
"The jurisdiction of the Church Courts, as recognised 
"judicatories of this realm, rests on a similar foundation 
** to that under which we administer justice within these 
" walls. Within their spiritual province the Church Courts 
"are as supreme as we are within the civil, and as this 
" is a matter relating to the discipline of the Church, and 
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"solely within the cognisance of the Church Courts, we 
"have no power whatever to interfere." Lord Benholm, 
in concurring, said : " The constitution of the Assembly 
renders them independent, within their own jurisdiction, 
of any interference at the instance of the Court of 
Session. They may do injustice, but they do it within 
their own constitution, and the Court of Session has no 
" right to interfere." 

In language so emphatic have the civil courts now recog- 
nised the absolute independence of the Church of Scotland, 
in all spiritual matters, and the powerlessness of the courts 
of law to interfere with it. 

Very different was the language of the Court of Session 
to the Free Church in the Cardross case— -a case which 
was practically the very same as that of Mr. Wight. 
Mr. MacMillan complained, as Mr. Wight had complained 
of his Assembly, that the General Assembly of the Free 
Church had acted irregularly, and contrary to the laws 
and practice of the Free Church, in certain proceedings 
against him. The Free Church objected that the Court 
of Session had no power to listen to him or to entertain 
such a complaint. It was, they said, a spiritual matter, 
relating to the discipline of their Church, and solely 
within the cognisance of their own Church Courts, and 
the Court of Session could not interfere. "To prevent 
"such interference," they pleaded — "to secure what they 
" required as necessary to their spiritual independence, the 
"adherents of the Free Church renounced the benefits 
"of the Establishment." But the Court unanimously 
repelled the plea. It told them that they must produce 
their sentence, to be examined by the Court, and " quashed," 
if found to be inconsistent with their own rules, and with 
the agreement of the members among themselves — ^just as 
the Court would judge of the rules of a Friendly Society, 
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or any other association constituted by voluntary agree- 
ment. 

And why was this difference made between Mr. Wight's 
case and that of Mr. MacMillan } Why did the Court 
of Session declare its want of all power to review the 
proceedings of the Courts of the Church of Scotland — 
irregular as they palpably had been — while, in precisely 
similar circumstances, they repelled all the pleas of the 
Free Church, and told them that the Court would interfere, 
and act, and judge, and overthrow their sentence if it 
saw fit.^ The reason was given by the Court by the 
mouth of Lord Deas. The statute law of the land, his 
lordship said, "conferred on the Church of Scotland 
"jurisdiction to be exercised by Kirk Sessions, Presby- 
"teries. Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies, but 
"there is no such statute law applicable to the Free 
" Church. When they left the Establishment they left all 
"jurisdiction behind them." Lord Ivory — always the friend 
of the Free Church — said: "The Courts of the Church 
"of Scotland are supreme and independent. They may 
" make their own forms of procedure, and no other Court 
" can interfere, because no other Court is more independent 
" than themselves." It was otherwise, he said, in regard 
to the Free Church : " In the matter of process they have 
"no power and no jurisdiction." 

I have thus shown what is the relative position of the 
two churches. In doctrine, discipline, and worship, they 
are happily the same. Patronage has been abolished. The 
point raised in the Stewarton case has been, to a great ex- 
tent, provided for by the power to erect new parishes, and to 
give the ministers seats in the Church Courts, conferred by 
the Act of 7 and 8 Victoria, and anything further required 
in that direction could be easily arranged. What difference 
would then remain between the two Churches ? Only this, 
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that the Church of Scotland does possess the jurisdiction, 
and the spiritual independence, and the protection from all 
interference by the Civil Courts, which Free Churchmen 
justly maintain to be essential to a well-constituted Chris- 
tian Church, and that the Free Church does not. 

And why should any Free Churchman seek to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland ? Apart from the fact 
that the Establishment principle forms one of the fun- 
damental principles of the Free Church itself, — sl prin- 
ciple so fundamental that no section of the Church could 
depart from it without forfeiting its property and endow- 
ments — every intelligent man among them knows that it 
is only within a Church established by law that there can 
be any real spiritual independence. He must also know 
that if the voluntary principle were adopted not only 
could there be no national recognition of God, but 
there could be no legislation founded on religious 
principles. None knew this better than the venerable 
founders of the Free Church, and they expressed it 
forcibly in the Memorial, adopted by their "Convoca- 
tion," which they presented to Parliament in 1842. "It 
"has always appeared to the Church of Scotland," these 
gentlemen said, "that so far from having received or 
" holding her emoluments, and the other immunities of 
" her establishment, under condition of being subject in 
"any act of her spiritual government to secular control, 
" sAe AaSf by the very act of her establishment, obtained the 
" most explicit recognition of her absolute spiritual freedom, 
" and that her religious principle, upon this head, recog- 
" nised in that character of it by the State, has been 
" secured to her for ever by the fundamental laws of the 
" United Kingdom." Nothing could be more true than 
this, and it is as true now as it was then. It is important 
to note the answer which the Prime Minister made to this 
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Memorial. '* No one," said Sir Robert Peel, " contends 
"against the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
"spiritual cases. We admit that to the Church belongs 
" the exclusive jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters." This 
was sufficiently explicit, but Sir Robert Peel went even 
farther, for he added these remarkable words : " If an 
" attempt were made on the part of the Civil Courts to 
" interfere with such jurisdiction there can scarcely be a 
"question that Parliament would step in and confirm 
" the authority of the Courts spiritual." 

In the same Memorial the Free Church leaders forcibly 
expressed to the Government their sense of the importance 
of the principle of a national recognition of religion. They 
felt it to be their duty, they said, " to make a solemn 
"representation to Her Majesty's Government," setting 
forth among other things ^' the inestimable value of the 
" benefits which the Establishment confers upon the country I' 
and calling upon the rulers of the nation " to maintain 
" the constitution of the kingdom inviolate, and to uphold 
" a true establishment of religion in the land." This solemn 
declaration was signed by three hundred and thirty-three 
ministers of the Free Church party, and in the following 
year, when they left the Church, their sentiments on this 
subject remained unchanged. Dr. Chalmers, speaking for 
the newly founded Church, said: "Though we quit the 
Establishment we go out on the Establishment principle : 
We are the advocates of a national recognition atid national 
support of religion and we are not voluntaries." And the 
same sentiments are to be found in the Claim of Right, 
which expresses the "high value" which those who had 
left, placed on the connection of the Church with the State, 
and how " deeply they would deplore and deprecate " 
any separation as a national calamity. 

Is there anything in the Church of Scotland of to-day 
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that makes her establishment, less than in 1843, a matter 
of "inestimable value" to the kingdom? There is a 
change, but it consists in the abolition of Patronage, in 
her greatly increased energy, in her more faithful discharge 
of duty, in her greater care for the spiritual wants of the 
people of Scotland — evidenced among other things by the 
addition of upwards of three hundred new parishes with 
endowed churches. 

There cannot be anything in all this to make it less 
now than in 1843 the duty of a consistent Free Churchman 
to " call upon the rulers of this nation to maintain inviolate 
the constitution of the kingdom " — of which the Church is 
an integral part secured by the Treaty of Union — " and to 
uphold a pure establishment of religion in the land." 

A union of the Church of Scotland with the Free Church 
in a reconstructed national Church, could be effected with- 
out any sacrifice of Free Church principles ; and, with no 
obstacle in principle, there should be little difficulty in 
arranging details. If that be so, is there not an obligation 
on every patriotic Scotchman, on every lover of the princi- 
ples of the National Protestant Religion, which it cost our 
fathers so much to get embodied in the constitution of the 
realm, to arise and make a union, so easily attainable, an 
accomplished fact.? Few apparently have thought how 
easily it could be brought about ; many have selfishly con- 
sulted their own ease in letting things drift so far, and the 
result is that time has been lost when time is needed to do 
what is so important. The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in official letters to the Free Church and 
United Presbyterian Church, has said that it is willing to 
do anything consistent with the maintenance of a National 
Establishment to effect a union, and surely the conscience 
of our Protestant and Presbyterian nation will approve of 
this attitude. 
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This, however, is a subject requiring separate treatment, 
and the arrangement of details may be safely left to the good 
sense and religious patriotism of thoughtful and practical 
men in both Churches. The desirableness of the end can 
scarcely be questioned. It would heal a breach which is 
bringing reproach on the Presbyterianism of Scotland, and 
it is not too much to hope that a large section, if not the 
whole, of the United Presbyterian Church might also be 
moved to enter into the same union. With an end so 
much to be desired, and with so little to prevent it, except 
such prejudice and feeling as cannot be justified on Chris- 
tian grounds, the means might surely be found. 
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